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theory, and we frequently find the assertion that emotions are derived from 
needs and instincts (cf. pp. vii, 194). But, in criticising the James theory, 
M. Ribot tells us that it is wrong to speak of any causal relation between 
the motor manifestations and the psychical fact we call emotion. " The 
Aristotelian formula of matter and form seems to meet the case better, if we 
understand by ' matter' corporeal facts and by ' form' the corresponding 
psychical state" (p. 112). Generally speaking, emotion seems to give the 
author a good deal of trouble. It is a complex of different elements, and yet 
a state of consciousness suigeneris (pp. 12, 15). Again, " while joy and grief 
present all the characters which constitute an emotion' ' they must not be 
classed with the emotions, for they are identical in nature with physical 
pleasure and pain, " and we should then have to class pleasure and pain 
among the primitive emotions" (pp. 15, 16). This seems to indicate that 
the distinction between pleasure-pain in general and emotion is rather ob- 
scure, and the author's conflicting statements on this point seem to bear 
out this conclusion (cf. pp. 12, 132, 197, 47, 133). 

The book as a whole is clearly written and suggestive. The author has 
a keen eye for the difficulties of a position and raises difficulties that are fre- 
quently ignored. Nevertheless the reader will probably feel that there is a 
certain lack of precision and consistency throughout. This, however, is 
doubtless due in large measure to the fact that the psychology of feeling is 
at present in a transition state. 

David Irons. 

Zur Lehre vom Gemiith. Von Johannes Rehmke, Professor der Philo- 
sophic zu Greifswald. Berlin, R. Salinger, 1898. — pp. iv, 122. 
In this compact and systematic treatise Professor Rehmke investigates 
the mental phenomena which are indicated in German by the term Gemuth. 
Whenever this word is used, feeling (Gefiikl) is always implied, and the in- 
quiry therefore begins with an examination of feeling. At the outset the 
author proves that feeling is not itself a concrete individual, and can only be 
conceived as the determination of a psychical individual, i. e., a conscious- 
ness. Being a particular determination of an individual, it is necessarily 
found in conjunction with other particular determinations. It is always 
united with cognition, though in itself it is always simple. Pleasure and 
pain are never at the same time present in consciousness, and the feeling 
of the moment is never a compound of elementary feelings. These views 
spring from the erroneous opinion that ' sensations ' are individual things, 
each of which has its special ' feeling-tone. ' But cognitive states, like feel- 
ings, are not independent entities. They are determinations of the con- 
sciousness-individual. Moreover, each sensation does not have a special 
feeling-tone attached to it. Feeling is an expression of the unity of the 
self, and is always determined by the cognitive totality present at the 
moment. 

Pleasure-pain exhibits no qualitative distinctions. Such states as fear, 
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anger, love, hate, etc. , derive their specific character from the presence of 
certain bodily sensations. While ' feeling ' in the narrow sense indicates 
simply a subjective state, mere pleasure-pain, in a wider sense the term im- 
plies a momentary unity of three elements, namely, pleasure-pain, the de- 
termining cognitive factor, and certain organic sensations. The third ele- 
ment may be held to be the direct result of the second, or the two in 
question may be regarded as both conditioned by one physiological state. 
In either case the necessary relation between them is recognized, and, as 
pleasure-pain is conditioned by one of them, it is evident that all three ele- 
ments may form a unity. Every ' feeling ' (in the wider sense of the term) has 
certain bodily consequences. These are called the ' expression, ' and must 
be sharply distinguished from the physical element which is necessarily con- 
nected with the cognitive condition, and is a constituent of the complex 
' feeling ' itself. The James-Lange theory is, therefore, wrong in so far as it 
implies the assertion that the ' expression ' is the cause of the emotion. On 
the other hand, it is equally erroneous to maintain that all the physical 
changes are the effects of the emotion. The true position is one that 
mediates between these two extremes. 

Mood {Stimmung) is to be distinguished from the concrete ' feeling. ' The 
constituent elements are the same in each, but the two cognitive factors 
hold different positions. The organic sensations which are ' concomitants ' 
in the case of feeling, form the determining condition in the case of mood. 
What is known as Affekt, on the other hand, is not a special determination of 
consciousness distinct from feeling. It is characterized by the intensity of 
the pleasure-pain element and by the violence of the organic accompani- 
ment. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this treatise is the discussion of the 
relation between pleasure-pain and emotion. Having denied the existence 
of qualitative distinctions within pleasure-pain, Professor Rehmke is forced 
to bring in organic sensations to account for the specific character which 
such states as anger and fear undoubtedly possess. The difficulties of this 
position have been pointed out by the critics of the James-Lange theory. 
These difficulties are all the greater when it is admitted that the bodily 
' expression ' in the narrow sense of the term is explicable only by means of 
the emotion. When the organic sensations connected with the outward ac- 
tions thus indicated are eliminated, it is impossible to find specific organic 
sensations which are connected invariably with specific emotions. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to account for the qualities of the different emotions by 
appealing to the sensations of physical change which accompany them. 
Professor Rehmke' s work as a whole, however, may be cordially recom- 
mended to those who are interested in this branch of psychology. It is a 
vigorous, acute, and independent piece of work, and, despite its brevity, must 
be regarded as a noteworthy contribution to the literature of the subject. 

David Irons. 



